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mnouncer: 


Your Town Meeting originates 
er half its broadcasts from com- 
munities all over the country. On 
l@ctober twentieth the program 
titi continue its tour with a broad- 
ast from the Park Street Church 
}1 Boston. The following week, 
J@ctober twenty-seventh, will take 
‘cown Meeting to the Town Hall 
ja Levittown, Long Island. On 
‘Wovember third, Alliance College 
it Cambridge Springs, Pennsyl- 
ania, will be host to a Town 
‘\feeting broadcast on their campus. 
#n November tenth, the program 
jvill be the highlight of the annual 
aeeting of the International House 
World Organization to be held at 
jhaternational House on Riverside 
drive, New York. 

America’s Town Meeting is now 
freparing its 1954 tour schedule. 
}= you are a member of a local or 
hational organization, Chamber of 
commerce, College, University, or 
lther similar community group and 
could like to bring Town Meeting 
) your city, write for information 
Jo: Town Meeting, Tour Depart- 
Jaent, New York 36, N. Y. 

| Now, to preside as moderator for 
ionight’s discussion, here’s the noted 
}dew York attorney and interna- 
ponal counsel, James F. Murray, 
c. Mr. Murray. 


doderator Murray: 


Few pieces of communist propa- 
anda have been more thoroughly 
fseredited than the constant pre- 
dcetions of economic collapse in the 
tnized States. Some of the Krem- 
ws more fanciful prophets have 

és purged for their errors in 
iis regard; others have retreated 
: 2 their original forecasts. But 

nd large, Soviet leaders cling 
“iously to the theory that 
cratic free enterprise is pre- 


What Makes Prosperity—Man or Machine? 


destined to self-destruction. Now, 
despite communist fear-mongers on 
the one hand and the sincere mis- 
givings of some of our own spokes- 
men on the other, our economic 
health has remained remarkably 
sound in the wake of major ad- 
justments following World War II, 
the Korean War, a change in gov- 
ernmental administration in Wash- 
ington, the post-Stalin Soviet peace 
offensive, and the Korean arm- 
istice. 

It is the primary concern of 
every American to keep our coun- 
try strong and prosperous, yet do 
we know precisely what it is that 
makes for prosperity in the na- 
tion? Is our high and expanded 
standard of living dependent on 
the competitive enterprise of busi- 
ness and industry, on the skill and 
diligence of our workers, on the 
thrift and intelligence of our cit- 
izens, or is it rather dependent on 
our overwhelming technological 
superiority, the incredible develop- 
ment of the machine, and our ever- 
expanding facilities for mass pro- 
duction? ‘What Makes Prosperity 
—Man or Machine?” 

The answer to this question, or 
at least an understanding of the 
complex factors involved in the 
problem, is vital to every American 
if we are intelligently to meet the 
challenge of maintaining our eco- 
nomic standards and world leader- 
ship in the deepening crisis which 
surrounds us. Our first guest on 
this evening’s Town Hall Meeting 
of the Air, who will discuss this 
problem with us, is Mr. Paul 
Mazur. Mr. Mazur has been a 
partner of Lehman Brothers since 
1927 and a director of several cor- 
porations, as well as a student of 
distribution and author of five 
books. His latest book is the 
thought-provoking volume just pub- 


lished this 
Standards We Raise. 


Mr. Mazur: 


Historically, economics has played 
a vital role in the unfolding 
drama of men. The tenets of Marx 
are likely to influence our lives 
for a long time, even more than 
nuclear fission or fusion. Periodi- 
cally, economic principles have 
reached a stage of radical change 
in their content and application, 
and such a change seems to be 
upon us now. For thirteen years, 
we have lived under the influence 
of hot war or cold war. To an 
important degree, our economy has 
been greatly affected by military 
preparations. Presently, we are 
spending over 50 billions for de- 
fense. We have withdrawn mil- 
lions of men and women from the 
ranks of peacetime activity. 


week entitled, The 
Mr. Mazur. 


Nevertheless, we are creating 
buyers’ markets. We are increas- 
ing inventories of civilian goods, 
many prices are softening and too 
many businessmen and their ad- 
visers are talking about recession 
and depression. We have over- 
produced somewhat for our present 
consumption level and we must 


correct that error. What will 
happen, not if real peace should 
come—that is too improbable— 


but when our capacities grow and 
thereby decrease the force of the 
impact of war-preparedness ? 


We need not have a depression; 
we must not have a depression. 
The men and women of the free 
world and the free world itself 
would be injured by a depression. 
Only Russia would be pleased. 
Machines make goods; they make 
goods faster and cheaper than 
man’s hands. But machines are 
active and productive only when 
sales are adequate and continuous, 
so that production can be safely 
and uninterruptedly maintained. 


The needs and desires of men an 
women determine the potenti 
activity of the economy, and wh 
those needs and desires are co 
verted into demand and purchase: 
then they determine the real ac 
tivity of our economy. 


The needs of men and women 
can be as primitive as those of | 
the Chinese or they can be as” 
multiple as our own. i 


needs and desires as expressed a 


ard of living, 
standard of living of us Americans 
that creates our mass markets: 
and makes possible the benig 
benefits of our mass production. 
It is this standard of living whi 
must increase in order to create 
sales adequate for our productive: 
mechanism and for the grow bh 
necessary to employ our men and} 
women. | 

Machines are essential, of course, 
for our method of mass produc 
tion, but it is the standard of li | 
ing of the men and women which}! 
supplies the grist for the wheels’) 
of our mills. The emphasis with- 
in our economy has shifted from 
production to consumption. We! 
must build men’s consumption) 
level to equal our rate of produc 
tion, or we will have to reduce! 
our production to fit the present) 
rate of consumption. There is no#: 
other alternative. (Applause) 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, . | 
Paul Mazur. Our second auclt 
this evening is Robert S. Byfield 


Byfield is a native of Chicago ie 
a graduate of Cornell Universit i 
In 1919, he served on the staff of | 


can Relief Mission to Czechout 
slovakia and Austria. Mr. Byfield 
was also a member of the World 


own Hall Seminar in the summer 

1949, Town Meeting’s ’round- 
e-world visit to 13 foreign cap- 
is. He is now serving as the 
aized Nations’ representative of 
’e New York Stock Exchange. 
hr. Robert S. Byfield. 


rv. Byfield: 


'New babies born in America 
lili, as the saying goes, need 
noes, but they will also need 
hoe factories; they need milk, 
at they also need dairies. They 
eed clothes but also spindles, 
ms, and textile mills—not to 
rget electric power plants, loco- 
tives, and blast furnaces. Since 
ar population, now over 160 mil- 
on, is growing at the fast rate 
about 114 per cent a year, we 
st match that figure with rising 
coductivity just to keep from fall- 
eg behind. Our scale of living 
really the outcome of a race 
ttween the inventor, the worker, 
ad the investor on one side, and 
ee stork on the other. Only 
trough increasing our produc- 
vity can we earn more and buy 
ore. 
\In the last hundred years our 
iale of living, our prosperity, has 
ever been equaled in all human 
story. Now what has sparked 
ir material progress in the last 
andred years? Plenty of raw 
terials such as iton ore, coal, 
1, fertile soil, forests, good cli- 
ate—well, they have helped, but 
at doesn’t tell the story. We 
‘@ a have-not country in some 
Shects; we need many important 
sentials. Well then, how about 
ian energy, that is, plain ordi- 
i muscle power? Good, but 
Z enough. Nations have had 
for centuries and still re- 
tied poor. We are one of the 
— people on earth who have 
%ér experienced a famine. 


, the answer is just one word 


se 


—tools. Let me illustrate: China 
has an old civilization; she has 
plenty of raw materials and plenty 
of hard-working man power, but 
her scale of living is low. Sup- 
pose two husky Chinese were 
digging a foundation; they would 
use ordinary hand shovels and 
maybe earn fifteen centsa day. But 
now suppose two Americans are 
digging a foundation; they earn 
fifteen dollars a day and they are 
worth it. They aren’t any stronger 
than the Chinese but they can 
outdig them, not a hundred to 
one but perhaps two hundred to 
one, because they’ve got a steam 
shovel and a ten-ton truck—tools, 
that is. 

And now we've got the essence 
of the American story. To raw 
materials, we have added human 
energy and multiplied it many 
times by the implements of pro- 
duction which we call machines 
or tools. In each ten-year period 
since 1850, we have increased, our 
productivity by one-fifth. In 1850, 
the energy for production was sup- 
plied 15 per cent by man power, 
79 per cent by animals, such as 
horses and mules, and only 6 per 


cent by mechanical energy and 
power tools. Today we are 92 
per cent mechanized, with man 


power and animal power each con- 
tributing only four per cent. So 
here we are with 6 per cent of the 
world’s population and only 7 per 
cent of the world’s land area pro- 
ducing half of the world’s goods, 
and we can keep right on forging 
ahead. 

We are far from perfect. We 
have not abolished poverty and, of 
course, bombs could destroy our 
cities, factories, kill our people, 
but we could in time rise again. 
What could destroy us for keeps 
is ignorance of the economic facts 
of life. We must learn and never 
forget the sources of our strength 


and never let them wither away. 
The late Wendell Willkie once 
said, “Only the productive can be 
strong and only the strong can 
be free.’ Our prosperity, our 
material strength, are due not to 
men alone or to machines alone, 
for man created the machines, but 
to the unique American over-all 


concept of production—in other 
words, our attitude toward the 
machine. 


Yet behind the machine is the 
inventor, the research laboratory, 
and all of the technologies that 
make it possible. And behind all 
these, and too often forgotten, is 
the stark fact, often so annoying 
to the idealist and infuriating to 
the collectivist, that you can’t have 
capitalism without capital. You 
can’t have tools and technologies 
and material welfare without sav- 
ing and thrift and investment. We 
cannot have progress if we spend 
more than we earn or if we con- 
sume more than we produce. So 
you see baby needs capital as 
well as shoes. 


And it goes without saying that 
only a nation of free men could 
have done the job, free men blessed 
with a charter of liberties and a 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, a 
government by the consent of the 
governed with limited powers and 
responsible to the will of the peo- 
ple. (Applause) 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. 
Robert S. Byfield. Well, gentle- 
men, you have given your respec- 
tive positions, with Mr. Mazur 
placing some emphasis rather on 
the importance of man, our 160 
million men and women in the 
United States, and Mr. Byfield 
stressing man’s attitude toward the 
machine and the machine itself in 
tonight’s problem, “What Makes 
Prosperity —Man or Machine?” 
But it appears to me that perhaps 


the most direct approach at the 
outset might be to have a satisfac 
tory definition of precisely what 
we mean by prosperity. Would 
you care to undertake that defini- 
tion, gentlemen? 


Mr. Byfield: Weill, I think pros- 
perity means material well-being; 
it means perhaps something psy- 
chological. I think if I had to 
define it I would say that for the 
average person in America it is 
the ratio between the amount of 
goods he can command and the 
amount of services that he can 
command related to what he would 
like to command. In other words, 
it is to some extent psychological. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Mazur, do you, 
have any other definition? 


Mr. Mazur: Well, I think gen- 
erally what Bob says is correct. 
I would add that there must be 
included a level of employment; 
which allows the individuals in an) 
economy or in a society to look. 
forward to the ability to buy, 
goods on the basis of past experi-. 
ences and past patterns and some 
improvement in those patterns. 


Mr. Murray: Would you gentle- 
men agree that there is any one 
facet of American economic life 
today which we might call the, 
key to our prosperity? a 

Mr. Byfield: Well, I happen to’ 
think that it is, as I said, the! 
American conception of produc-! 
tion, and I think that prosperity 
has been sparked by technology. 
In other words, it isn’t a ques- 
tion of such arbitrary things a 
continually raising wages. You 
can’t create purchasing power jus 
by raising wages, because if yo 
raise wages up and above your 
productivity, you are merely caus- 
ing inflation. 


Mr. Mazur: Well, I wonder i 
I might refer to Bob’s openins 


itemarks a little bit. There may 
© a confusion in the area of agree- 
ent or disagreement. I don’t 
khink anybody who observes the 
merican scene can object to or 
Idisagree with the importance of 
tke machine. The question is 
wwhether or not the machine is the 
more important thing. He is quite 
‘right when he says we’ve had no 
famines, but I also would remind 
him that we have had depres- 
sions. He is quite right when he 
talks about the Chinese. The 
MAmericans can earn twice as much, 
ut we have to grow in order to 
ake up for the technological un- 
employment that is created. 


Now he is quite right about 
WWillkie’s statement that only the 
roductive can be strong and only 
the strong can be free. But Mr. 
Willkie was defeated because there 
as the shadow of a depression 
ithat was still over the land at 
that time. It is true that we 
‘can’t spend more than we earn 
except for a short time and, inter- 
estingly enough, the only times in 
‘American history when we spend 
more than we earn is at the bot- 
tom of a depression and not at the 
height of prosperity. 

I think that the American eco- 
omic system, the mass production 
system, is very benign so long as 
it continues. It creates high 
wages; it creates technology of 
improvement; but it also creates 
unemployment unless you have an 
offset in growth. The offset in 
growth must come from an econ- 
omy that is always expanding. In 
ms; own humble opinion, the way 
that economy expands is through 
the fact that people keep on 
Wanting more, not that you have 
more people, because they also 
producers as well as con- 
ers, but the level of consump- 


must increase. 


Mr. Byfield: 
you’ve put 


Well, Paul, I think 
the cart before the 
horse. Let me give you what I 
think creates purchasing power. 
I don’t think it is quite as simple 
as you indicate. Take an ordi- 
nary mechanical refrigerator. And, 
let’s say the average person had 
to work three hundred hours to 
buy that refrigerator. That re- 
frigerator lasts for six years. Now 
suppose a lot of improvements 
come along, and instead of having 
to work for three hundred hours 
for the next refrigerator he buys, 
he only has to work for two hun- 
dred hours to buy it, and instead 
of lasting six years it is going to 
last for ten years. 

Well, now, that is technology. 
The reason that that creates pur- 
chasing power is that in doing 
that you are able to raise the wages 
of the people who produce the 
refrigerator; you are able to let 
the man who buys that refrigerator 
work a hundred hours of his time 
to buy something else, perhaps a 
washing machine. 


Mr. Mazur: That’s right. I 
don’t think there is any question 
that production of that refrigerator 
creates the purchasing power. The 
question behind that is, what 
creates the production? In this 
magnificently economical method of 
producing refrigerators, the prob- 
abilities are that the increased 
market for refrigerators has been 
the reason for the low price. If 
you were producing a thousand 
refrigerators, then you wouldn’t be 
able to produce for two hundred 
hours instead of three hundred 
hours. That is the reason that 
we can produce automobiles in 
this country at extraordinarily low 
prices, as compared to the Eu- 
ropean prices of automobiles, even 
though our wage level is higher, 
because we have a market in this 


country normally for five and a 
quarter million cars. This year 
we are trying to push it perhaps 
to six million. 

It is the very mass market 
which creates the division of labor 
and allows this productive mech- 
anism to continue. The moment 
it doesn’t exist, the moment that 
mass market doesn’t exist, then we 
really get throttled with inventories 
and with the necessity of stopping 
production. And when we stop 
production we have either recession 
or depression. By the way, about 
50 per cent of our depressions in 
the United States are pure in- 
ventory depressions, as a result of 
the lack of correlation between 
production and consumption. So 
you must have the mass market 
continuously increasing in order to 
employ this extraordinary mech- 
anism called mass production and 
create this extraordinary benefit 
through technology. 

Mr. Byfield: Well, I still think 
you have the emphasis on the 
wrong side. Now let’s take the 
electric light and power industry. 
Nothing has quite exceeded that 
for sheer miracles. Twenty years 
ago, it cost twice as much to buy 
a kilowatt-hour of electricity. Now 
why can you buy electric current 
cheaper today than you could 
then? In the first place, there are 
tremendous engineering improve- 
ments. They are really very sim- 
ple. Twenty years ago, it took 
two pounds of coal to produce one 
kilowatt-hour of electricity. But 
today the average is down to one 
pound of coal per kilowatt-hour. 

Well, now, that has enabled the 
electric light and power company 
to cut the price of electricity in 
half in the face of rising prices for 
coal. I will admit that one of the 
reasons that they can sell that 
electricity cheaper is that the mass 
market for electricity has been 


developed. It has partly been de- 
veloped again by the machine, by 
all the gadgets, such as washing 
machines, refrigerators, radios, tele- 
vision sets, which use electric 
current. So you don’t up a de- 
mand through invention. 


Now you couldn’t have done 
any of those things unless the 
engineers had designed boilers 
that used higher steam pressures, 
higher temperatures, to be able to 
be more efficient. In my opinion, 
the emphasis has been on the 
technology and the engineering 
aspect of this. I grant you that it 
couldn’t have been possible with- 
out the consumer, but I think the 
engineering phases of it came first. 


Mr. Mazur: I am not raising any 
question as to whether or not we 
had an incubator that produced it. 
I think the wheel, probably, was 
the most important of all the de- 
velopments, and that is a long 
time in the past. Engineering is. 
an extraordinary job. These gad- 
gets to which you refer are enor- 
mous consumers of electricity; so 
is our rural electrification activity 
in the United States; so is our whole 
educational program in the United 
States. 


But in the spreading of those 
gadgets over the landscape so that 
they have become huge markets, ~ 
I think you will find that the mass 
production marketing method, us- 
ing all of the devices, imitations, 
the phrase that we use, “keeping 
up with the Joneses,” the desire 
for all Americans to benefit, in- 
crease of leisure time, increase of 
production, the extraordinary job 
the appliance companies have done 
in whetting the appetite, magazines. 
—all of those things have created 
an enormous market. 


But now we are in a_ posi- 
tion where we have this enor- 
mous capacity for sewing machines, 


for flat irons, for steam irons, 
for automobiles, for television, 
and in order to keep this pro- 
ductive mechanism going we have 
got to increase these markets all 
the time. The proportion that 
will come from the engineer and 
the proportion that will come 
from the marketing in order to 
improve our material well-being, 
i think today, is disproportionately 
in favor of the latter. 


Mr. Murray: Well, gentlemen, 
might there not come a time when 
we would have reached the point 
of saturation in our productivity ? 
What happens if theoretically we 
produce more than enough wash- 
ing machines? What happens to 
our economy then, if we overpro- 
duce, in other words? 


Mr. Mazur: Well, I think the 
economist is still entirely correct 
when he says that there is no such 
thing as general overproduction, 
that there are no limits that any- 
body has a right to impose upon 
the desires of mankind. It may 
be that he will have as many re- 
frigerators as he wants temporarily, 
that he will buy air conditioners, 
or he will buy television sets, or 
he will buy one of the other 
devices that come from the im- 
agination of those working in the 
research laboratories, and that is 
where the purchases should be 
going. 

Mr. Murray: Well, a few mo- 
ments ago you made reference to 
anemployment and depressions and 
shat certainly is something fore- 
most in the minds of every Ameri- 
ran. Now what can we learn 
fom the situation, for example, in 
6 totalitarian state, where they 
spparently have full employment? 
Do we here in the United States 
#ave to have a constant rise in our 
aving standards to keep full em- 
sloyment? The communists some- 


a IN 


times say they have full employ- 
ment and yet their standards are 
far below ours. What can we 
draw from this? 


Mr. Byfield: Well, I think we 
can’t stand still in technology and 
production, because if we do we 
will slip backward. You have to 
define what you mean by full em- 
ployment. It is a question if a 
man is employed for three days 
a week or four days a week 
whether he is fully employed, and 
in the totalitarian states, well the 
only thing I can say is that they 
may be employed, but so are the 
people in the jails in this country. 
From what I have read, the two 
situations are entirely comparable. 
I don’t think we can talk about 
that sort of a thing. I think we 
have got to keep our discussion to 
the economics of free men. 


Mr. Mazur: I agree with Bob. 
I think that it isn’t a matter of 
employment in terms of assign- 
ment to a task. JI think it is a 
matter of how many good things 
in life, whether it be bread or 
clothing or appliances or services, 
can be purchased by the hours 
available. The totalitarian system 
is simply a device of spreading 
whatever low standard of life 
there is. Whereas, we measure our 
method by determining how high 
we can make that standard of 
life. 


Mr. Murray: With respect again 
to the propaganda of totalitarian 
states against our way of life, 
there is considerable confusion in 
the mind of the average Ameri- 
can as to whether today we are 
enjoying a real prosperity or an 
artificially stimulated prosperity, 
and that brings us to the consider- 
ation of what effect the present 
so-called war economy is having 
on our prosperity. 


Mr. Byfield: Well, I think that 
you have to go back to the source 
from which that idea sprang. 
Frankly, the idea that capitalistic 
countries like ourselves, who have 
an economic system which we call 
capitalism—capitalism is only a 
generic term, because there are 
many capitalisms, ours happens to 
be a sort of a people’s capitalism. 
The germ of that idea came from 
a book written by Lenin many 
years ago, and that was based 
upon a theory of Karl Marx over 
a hundred years ago, and that had 
within it the strange dogma that 
capitalistic countries had to have 


periodic wars in order to stay 
prosperous. 
But experience has been the 


opposite. For example, just take 
the record. In the last hundred 
years, we have been at peace 90 
per cent of the time, 91 per cent 
of the time. We have done pretty 
well. The war economy is just 
about the worst thing that could 
happen. I know the communists 
don’t agree with that, but they 
use upsidedown language. War 
brings debts, taxes, waste, tremen- 
dous maladjustments. Wars us- 
ually have hang-overs of inflation, 
they bring deflation, they destroy 
savings, they destroy life insur- 
ance policies, and, of course, worst 
of all, they bring death and de- 
struction, Now that isn’t anything 
that anybody in his right mind 
wants. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Mazur, would 
you care to comment? 


Mr. Mazur: Well, I would like 
to agree with Bob’s idealism, but 
I am afraid that 91 per cent, even 
though correct, could leave 9 per 
cent of very disastrous times. I 
would remind ourselves of the fact 
that at present American business- 
men are talking about the risks 
of a depression, and we are find- 


ing a great many statements coming 
from Washington denying that 
there is a depression ahead of us. 
This problem is very substantial 
and we should face it realistically. 
Presently we are spending 52 
billion dollars for war-prepared- 
ness, and if you add the effect of 
the amount of money the govern- 
ment is spending, I think we find 
that we have gone a long way on 
the road to some kind of socializa- 
tion. 


In 1929, just to use that date, 
we spent about seven billion dol- 
lars in government expenditure 
and about 14 billion in private 
capital expenditure. Now we are 
spending 35 billion dollars in 
private and 100 billion in govern- 
ment. The ratio has shifted 6 to 
one, and there isn’t much more 
margin for error. So when we 
reduce the war expenditure or 
when our capacities grow so as. 
to absorb even more easily the 
present government expenditures 
and war expenditures, then the 
question arises as to what we are 
going to do for this necessary 
growth. 


Mr. Murray: Each week, we in- 
vite listeners to submit questions | 
which they would like to hear 
discussed by the speakers. This 
week, Chief Warrant Officer J.. 
Tracy Oehlbech of Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, will receive 
a complete twenty-volume set of 
the American People’s Encyclopedia © 
for sending us his question relative 
to the subject tonight. Chief 
Warrant Officer Oehlbech’s ques-— 
tion is: “Do you believe that. 
modern technology will eventually 
progress to such a stage that wide- 
spread unemployment will result?” 


Mr. Mazur: If you are directing | 
that question to me, first of all I 
would like to compliment our navy 
on that young man’s intelligent 
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I think that it is some- 
we all 


question. 
thing we ought to raise, 
should raise in our minds. I think 
the answer is a flat no. I cannot 
conceive that the desires of people 
are so limited that we could im- 
prove our technological production 
and overproduce in general terms 
against the requirements of hu- 
manity—or even the requirements 
of our own population, and we 
live in an economy of plenty, so 
far, unique in the world’s history. 


Mr. Byfield: Well, I would 
agree with you on that. That has 
been the old story about the 


machine replacing the man, which 
was raised in the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution, and it just 
hasn’t worked out. I mean there 
are many examples of that. I sup- 
pose the automobile put the har- 
ness makers out of business, but 
think.of all the more people that 
are employed just in Detroit than 


used to be employed making 
harnesses. 

Mr. Mazur: And the oil busi- 
ness, and tire business, and rub- 


ber business. 

Mr. Byfield: Well, I can tell 
you another thing. The number 
of horses on the farms has de- 
creased and I suppose the demand 
for oats has gone down, but they 
just plant other things where the 
oats used to grow. 

Mr. Murray: ‘Well, gentlemen, 
now we have reached the more in- 
teresting portion of our question 
period, and that is the questions 
which we call from our studio audi- 
ence. The ladies and gentlemen 
in the studio have several ques- 
tions for you. I will recognize 
you as you raise your hand. Please 
indicate to whom your question is 
directed. The gentleman in the 
gray suit, please. 
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Questioner: Mr. Mazur, isn’t 
there a growing difference between 
our ability to afford the services 
of a single workman, like a car- 
penter, and the services performed 
by a workman who makes a re- 
frigerator with the aid of very 
efficient and large tools? 


Mr. Mazur: J don’t think there 
is any question but that there ts. 
We have developed our economy 
not on a front that moves steadily. 
There isn’t any doubt that the 
-building industry to which you 
“refer has made less use of mass 
“production methods than the auto- 
‘mobile industry or the refrigera- 
tor industry. In the building in- 
-dustry, there are other problems. 
sThere is the question of finance, 
“and that is an offset to some of the 


Zincreased costs. And there is also 
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some very marked increase in the 
improvement of technique. I think 
the answer to your question is that 


we have not made the same 
progress. 
Mr. Murray: Are you satis- 


fied with that answer, sir? 

Questioner: Well, then doesn’t 
that mean that the machine is 
more important than the man, 
really? 

Mr. Mazur: No. The machine 
is important. But if the market 
has been stultified by man’s in- 
ability to progress, then the ma- 
chine is important if human beings 
don’t allow machines to be used 
in competition with them. If we 
insisted on farming with a horse, 
Bob’s horse, instead of a tractor, 
the same thing would be true. 


Questioner: Mr. Byfield, how 
large is the part of management 
and brain power in the rise and 
consistent development of the U.S. 
economy ? 


Mr. Byfield: 1 think the part 
that management and brain power 
have played has been entirely under- 
estimated. The American genius, 
if you can call it such, for pro- 
duction involves not only the man 
at the machine; it involves the 
foreman, it involves the plant man- 
ager, it involves administrative 
talent, and it involves finance. I 
think one of the reasons we suc- 
ceeded so well is that we have 
been able to work more as a team. 
It is very interesting to have an 
up-to-date sidelight on that. Re- 
cently there has been a book writ- 
ten in England. You can’t accuse 
them of being biased in one way 
or another. For the last three years 
there have been 66 Anglo-American 
productivity teams over here study- 
ing American production. They 
went back to England and they 
came to some interesting conclu- 
sions. I can’t give you all of 
them here, there wouldn't be time, 
but they all stressed the team- 
work among Americans, and I quite 
agree with you that the phase 
of our production, the credit 
for our production, has not been 
emphasized enough in favor of 
management and the inventor par- 
ticularly. 


Mr. Mazur; I would like to 
make one comment on that British 
team. I think they have done 
what Bob says, but I also think 
they missed seeing the ball. They 
have put all the emphasis on our 
production mechanism and xo em- 
phasis upon our mass marketing, 
and that is the thing in which I 
think Great Britain has its greatest 
problems. 


Mr. Byfield: I think that Great 
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Britain has this difficulty. After 
all, we are 160 million people, 
and their population is much less, 
and a good part, a much larger 
part, of their production goes for 
export. Ours does not. We can 
run our machines faster and longer, 
because the products are more 
standardized. But if a share of 
our market was larger as far as 
exports are concerned, we would 
have to have shorter runs at higher 
costs to be able to service varying 
tastes and styles which are de- 
manded by export markets. 


Mr. Mazur: We haven’t time 
to debate it, but I wouldn’t agree, 
Bob. I think that the coal situa- 
tion of Great Britain is a striking 
example of the exception to what 
you said. 


Questioner: My question is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Mazur. Doesn't 
the free enterprise system which 
we profess to exercise here in the 
United States involve a sound 
capital investment precision which 
is essential to production? 


Mr. Mazur: May I say first that 
I don’t think we have a free com- 
petitive system. I think we have 
a free enterprise system, I think 
we have a competitive enterprise 
system, and all you have to do 
is to look at the number of letters 
that can be attached to the bureaus 
in Washington to see how free 
we are of freedom. But there 
isn’t any question, nevertheless, as 
to the substance of your question. 
There isn’t any doubt but that we 
need capital, and I think you would 
find if you followed the discussions 


of businessmen in their meetings — 


when they decide to put up capital, 
they put it up only if they are 
convinced that the product of 
that particular unit which they 
are going to finance has a ready 
market. In other words, they try 
to measure the consumer market, 


and if they fail to measure it, then 
that particular investment that they 
have made becomes nothing but 
deadly bricks and mortar. 


Questioner: There is no ques- 
tion about that, sir, but what I 
am talking about is a sound in- 
vestment procedure, and I want to 
emphasize that word sound, Of 
course there is no use in manufac- 
turing the goods unless you can 
sell them. 


Mr. Mazur: The only differ- 
ence is that I am emphasizing that 
the marketing end is part of sound. 
I agree with you that it has to be 
sound. I say the soundness will 
be determined primarily by the 
marketing ability. 


Questioner: Yes, sir, but what 
I am emphasizing is the fact that 
there is such a thing as money 
with brains and that is the kind of 
money that lasts and stays with 
families for generation after gen- 
eration. I think if we get away 
from this sound investment proced- 
ure which I am talking about, 
even though it looks like there 
may be. a market for what you 
intend to make, you may get into 
a great deal of trouble. 


Mr. Mazur: I agree, but I say 
the soundness will finally be deter- 
mined by the fact of the market 
or the lack of the market. That 
happened in 1937, by the way, with 
very striking results—where they 
missed the measurement of the 
markets and where the investment 
proved to be over-investment. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Byfield, were 
-you about to comment on that 
Jast question? 
~~ Mr. Byfield: Well, on that ques- 
j ion, I think it is pertinent as far 
_as a sound financial system is con- 
_Setned. I don’t think that too 
many of us have thought about 
this phase. I think there are many 
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different kinds of capitalism, but 
I think the characteristics of our 
system have been that it is competi- 
tive, it’s centralized, and has a 
reasonable amount of economic 
flexibility. In our system, the 
stress is on voluntary raising of 
capital. I think that is the great 
distinguishing mark. I mean from 
my own personal experience, per- 
haps also Mr. Mazut’s. 


When you sell stocks and bonds 
for the purpose of raising capital 
for industry to create jobs and 
machines, it is done on a volun- 
tary basis. There is nobody who 
has to buy them, but the socialist 
and the other collectivist organiza- 
tions of 


society depend on a 
different basis, which is a dis- 
tinguishing feature. There, the 


man who saves has no option. 
They come and take it away from 
him, they tax him, or they force 
him to buy government bonds. I 
think that is the distinguishing 
feature between the two systems. 


Mr. Murray: We have time, I 
think, for one more question from 
the lady on my right. 


Questioner: Mr. Byfield, do you 
think the present attitude in the 
United States toward a_ possible 
recession is more favorable toward 
withstanding it, should it come, 
than was the case in 1929? 


Mr. Byfield: Well, I think that 
one of the difficulties now is that 
we are trying to talk ourselves 
into some kind of a depression. 
I don’t think we are going to 
succeed, J think that it is the 
old story of the cat that once sat 
on a hot stove lid and got burned 
and after that she wouldn’t sit 
on any kind of a stove lid, not 
even a cold stove lid. And I 
think we are approaching this 
thing entirely too neurotically. Of 


course a lot of it is due to propa- 
ganda of various kinds. There 
are lots of people in the world, 
and you know whom, that have 
a vested interest in any depres- 
sion that we might set up here. 
Mr. Mazur: May I inject one 
thing here? I think the answer 
to your question is unqualifiedly 


yes. We are in a much better 
position than we were in 1929. 


Mr. Murray: Well, gentlemen, 
I’m sorry our time has run out. 
We wish to thank you, Mr. Paul 
Mazur and Mr. Robert Byfield, 
for your most stimulating discus- 
sion of What Makes Prosperity— 
Man or Machine? 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. What factor or force has given the greatest impetus to the accumu- 
Jation of wealth in America? 


Evaluate the theory (advanced by economist, Kenneth Boulding) 
that “the technical and economic progress of the past three hun- 
dred years is to an extraordinary extent a byproduct” of the 
“Protestant way of life’? which valued honesty, hard work, thrift 
and temperance. 


a. 


To what extent does the classical view of Adam Smith and John 
Stuart Mill, that the force of self-interest and the prospect of self- 
betterment create prosperity, apply to America? 

. Is the contention that in America enterprising men found vast 
natural resources at the right historical moment correct? 


d. 


Would any amount of Protestant diligence and classical self- 
interest have sufficed to produce our present standard of living 
had this natural endowment not existed? 


Is there any one facet of American economic life today that is the 
key to our prosperity ? 
a. Is it a high level of productivity or purchasing power? 


b. Is it our system of mass distribution and a high level of con- 
sumption? 


c. Or, are all equally important to economic progress? 


Is our economy correctly described as a consumer economy? If so, 
was the development of this consumer economy the result of a 
philosophy positing the good life for all? 


Has this socio-economic philosophy prevailed throughout American 
history? Or, is it a relatively new phenomenon? 


What are the basic characteristics of a consumer economy? 
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Are techniques of mass production and distribution essential 

conditions ? 

b. To what extent are a concept of universal economic welfare 
and the goal of constantly rising living standards prerequisites? 

c. Is the replacement of utility by style and obsolescence as values 
basic to consumer economy ? 

d. Are extensive advertising and installment buying vital facets 
of a consumer economy? 

e. Is advertising the most vital link between mass production and 
distribution? Are other values, besides the economic value of 
the product, fostered by advertising? Are these always socially 
desirable? 

f. Does a high level of consumer credit constitute a particularly 

vulnerable part of the economy? 


6. What is consumption? 

a. Is a good consumed at the moment it is purchased or used up 
(destroyed) ? 

b. If the latter, is increasing consumption always desirable? 

c. Evaluate the contention that we can consume ourselves into a 
drastically lower standard of life by exhausting basic raw mate- 
rials. Can we assume that we will always find and develop 
substitutes and synthetics? 


7. Is it true that Americans are now saving at the highest peace-time 
rate in all history? 

a. If so, is such saving done at the expense of increased consumption 
and higher living standards? 

b. Does such saving serve an important and fundamental function 
in our economy? If so, would it be a mistake to completely 
discard thrift as a socially desirable value? 

8. How stable is the American economy at the present time? Are 
we in greater danger of inflationary or deflationary pressures? 

9. Is a rising level of consumption necessarily indicative of rising 
living standards? 
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Are constantly rising levels of consumption and living essential 
to the maintenance of full employment? Is full employment neces- 
sarily an indication of high living standards? 


Fa 


What is the relationship between increasing leisure and consump- 
tion levels? living standards? 
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What has been the impact of wars, hot or cold, on the American 
& economy ? 
22 ‘ 
-* a. Have wars accelerated the rate of technological development? 
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b. Has defense spending lowered or stabilized our living standards? 
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c. Has the United States been able to produce both guns and butte 
Can we afford to do so indefinitely ? 

d. Are we overexpanding our production facilities in trying 
maintain rising living standards during a period of mobilizatio 

e. Is there a backlog of civilian demand to take up the slack wh 
defense production is curtailed? Or, is a recession to be expectec 


Should rising standards of living be the sole criterion for acti 

in the United States? 

a. Is a leveling off of living standards fatal to the economic heal 
of the community? 

b. Can you have a high standard of living in an economy that 
basically unsound and unstable? 

c. Are there political and moral values independent of econom 
standards that take precedence as criteria of policy in an e 
of world-wide tension and ideological conflict? 


How do our living standards compare with those of South Americ 
Europe, Asia and Africa? 


a. Does the preservation of our society depend as much on risi 
living standards abroad as at home? 


b. Can these goals be achieved simultaneously? If not, which iak 
precedence? 


c. Is the discrepancy in concepts of good living standards here 
abroad tension-producing? Can we afford to insist on 
superiority of our values? 


Are a competitive economy and political freedom mutually int 
dependent? Or, is this just the trend the development of Americ 
institutions took? 


a. Has democracy in Britain suffered because of the socializati 
of certain segments of its economy? 

b. Is a competitive economy a luxury we acquired through years. 
peace, isolation, vast natural wealth and relative self-sufficien 

c. Should we urge other nations to develop economic . syste 
similar to ours? Are such efforts likely to prove successful? 
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